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Leaving Ghuwo our road led down the valley of the
Tongo ch'u, which in many places flowed in a narrow bed
worn deep down in the rock, the mountains rising on
either side some 1800 feet, those on the right bank finely
wooded. Tillages were numerous; peas, wheat, and barley
were growing in the fields, and flowering shrubs hung
over the path. Had it not been for the droves of yak,
laden with tea, and the strange-looking people, I could
have imagined myself in some Swiss valley.
After a most agreeable ride of twenty miles we came to
Bantro, where all the houses, save the one in which we
stopped, had been burnt down in the disturbance of a few
years ago, referred to in a preceding note. Rain fell
several times during the day and in torrents towards
nightfall, and there was not a day passed during the
remainder of my journey to Ta-ehien-lu without a
downpour lasting frequently the better part of the day.
A little above the town of Chango, ten miles below
tiantro, the Tongo ch'u empties into the Nya ch'u. We had
stopped before reaching this point, to take our noonday
meal, and, as we were eating, a number of lama pilgrims
came up to beg a little tea and tsamba from us. They
were Amdowa from Kumbum, and two of them were old
acquaintances of my "Chinese. They said that they were
on their way to Lh'asa, and had come by way of Kuei-te
and Lh'abrang gomba. They had been three months on
the road, and hoped to reach their destination in about
four months more. They were going to Derge dron-cher,
and thence vi& Draya and Ch'amdo, along the usual high-
road. They told me that this roundabout route was fre-
quently taken, as over it two or three men could travel in
safety, while over the cliang lam (L e., across the T'saidam
and over the Burhun bota pass to Nag chu-k'a) a large